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y the majority of MSS. and editions, and 
i xluces an absurdity into the passage. 


Dacier would get rid of tl 


] 
ala 


| this by 
} nn 
ne sup- 
the poultry 
nd i not, 
1 fox find 
ble La 


ms to have 


Let 
Fitzeibbor 
pis Fam 


REPLIES 
“Lord, for t 
1706, 16.— St. Li 
Works: Occasi 
Campbell, J/ 
—Printed W 
vent of St 


Antes, This may have been a misprint for 
7 . . 
culio), the larva of which, as Hoblyn remar 
POPE'S IMITATIONS OF HORACE : ; : oo . 
HIS TRANSI 1 R exceedingly voracious and destructive in the 
N Ik SL ‘ a . +* . , . 
: ee granary, of which peculiarity the nat of the 
When Horace wrote his well-known lines, insect is eminently su 


( - 
' 


, 1S 


ggestive, “vermis frumenta 
“Forte per augusts nuis ! , menedene dint seein i a Be 
Pp T aucustam tenuis nited aT 1m cori ic@ns, GIctUusS ¢ is ure 0, quia nin U eo 


jus £ 
Repserat in cumeram frumenti; past 
Ire foras pleno tendebat corpore frus 
Cui mustela procul, Si vis, ait, effuge 


*- ‘ > > rT ’ Vve 
Macra cavum rey tes arctum, quem ma ubisti. ‘ ! Ue 


| ” ’ a 
guttur.” Dryden next, we may sup- 
led into error by his predecessor : — 
el here abide 
j incorrected thi 
=be in no way offended against the laws of ari ; and, lastly, Warton p 
tatural history, for we may suppose the treach- he error: 
q@ous weasel only sought by his apparently friendly “ The wel heane consumes.’ 
advi enable the . weane the irksome . ac Pe ek: eae 
wice to enable the mouse to cecape tas Zascun 1 his most elegant and correct version, 
@nfinement of his san tuary in order that he ms ses the ri word, which the others 
might the more readily make prey of him. But : Tae lk a he Delphin and earlier 
. . ° : . ° ae i sOUNnU eipni an ul 
Twould ask why has Pope, in his “ Imitation, 
feversed the position of the animals, and thus laid 
himself open to a charge of ignorance of zoology ? 
“A Weazel once made shift to slink 
In at a corn-loft thro’ a chit ‘+ 
But havin mpl tuff'd hi 
Could not get out as he got in; 
Which one belonging to the house, 
(Twas not a man, it was a Mouse) : “—" . - alas th 
Observing cry’d, * You ‘scape not so, etnies. ale 7 ee er 7 
Lean as you came, Sir, you must go.”’ roper term, 80 aso HotwneDdy, blyn, Kennedy, 


i - . Wuiriiam Bares. 
_ Of course Pope, whichever word may be found : 


in the text which accompanies his “ Imitation,” 
read with me nifedula, instead of vulpecula, as 
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ECLIPSE AT THE BATTLE OF CRECY. 

Froissart, in his account of the battle of Crecy, 
which was fought on August 26, 1346, a.p. thus 
describes a phenomenon of weather which preceded 
it: — 

“Entrementes que ces paroles couroient et que ces 
Génois te reculoient et se détrioient, descendit une pluie 
du ciel, si grosse et si épaisse que merveilles, et un ton- 
nerre et un esclistre moult grand et moult horrible. Par- 
avant cette pluie, pardessus les batailles, autant d’un cdté 
que d’autre, avoient volé si grand foison de corbeaux que 
sans nombre, et demené le plus tempétis du monde. La 
disoient aucuns sages chevaliers que c’étoit un signe de 
grand bataille et de grand effusion de sang. 
ces choses se commenca l'air & eclaircir et le soleil & luire 
bel et clair.” —Chroniques, c. 287, vol. xii. p. 558, ed. 1824, 


On the word esclistre in this passage, Buchon, 
the editor, has the following note : — 

“Plusieurs manuscrits portent, esclipse: mais il est 
certain qu'il n’y eut point d’éclipse le 26 aout, jour de 
la bataille de Crécy; ainsi cette lecon ne sauroit étre 
idmise, & moins qu’on n’entende par le mot éclipse, l'ob- 
scurité qui précéde ordinairement un grand orage.” 


Although some modern historians have stated, 


on the authority of this passage, that an eclipse of | 


the sun took place at the battle of Crecy (see 
Lingard’s fist. of Engl., vol. iv. ch. 1), yet the 


context shows clearly that a thunder storm, and | 
In the catalogue of | 


not an eclipse, is meant. 
eclipses, in the Art de Vérifier les Dates, vol. ii., 
it is stated that the only eclipse of the sun which 


occurred in the year 1346, fell on the 22nd of 


February at four a.m., and was visible in Central 
Asia. 

The word esclistre’signifies lightning. Cotgrave 
(Dict. of the Fr. and Engl. Tongue, ed. 1632), has 
esclisser, to squirt, and esclissoire, a squirt ; he 
explains esclistre as fouldre (or foudre). toque- 
fort, Glossaire de la Langue Romane, explains 
eclistres as éclairs; and cites “dunkes vint so- 
dainement eclistres et tonoires et si grant force de 
ploge, ke cil ki l'avoient pris a gardeir, ne porent 
pas soffrir la grandece de la ploge,” from the Dia- 
logues de St. Grégoire, liv. iii. ch. 12; which in 
Latin is as follows: “repente coruscationes et 
tonitrua, et tanta vis pluvie erupit, ut hi qui eum 
custodiendum acceperant, immensitatem pluvie 
ferre non possent.” 

The French esclisser, and the corresponding 


Italian word schizzare, exilire, are both evidently | 
On the other | 


derived from the German schiessen. 
hand, the Italian schizzo and the French esquisse 
appear (as Diez points out) to be formed from the 
Latin schedium, G. C, Lewis. 


FOLK LORE. 


Hoorine Coven.—A gentleman, whom I met 
the other day at a dinner party in the country, 
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| and it cured him!” 
| what is that ?’ 


(3r¢ S. IT. Aprie 4, 63. 


broth” is considered a specific ; and that he had 
shot these birds several times, at the request of 
cottagers, in order that they might be able to 
prepare it for children afflicted with hooping. 
cough. W. J. Bernuarp Surg, 


Temple. 


Rustic SupEeRstTiT1ons.—- 

“Called upon Mrs. H., found her child very ill, ang 
the air of the room intolerable. The mother informe 
me that a neighbour had told her to get a sheep’s melt, 
and put it to the soles of the child’s feet, and that it 
would save its life if anything would. She bad done, 


Apres toutes | and this was the third day since the application; batit 


did not appear any better, so she thought of taking it of 
as the smell made her poorly herself. I advised her to 
do so immediately, or she might expect herself and the 
other children to be ill with fever. The amount of ignor. 


| ance and superstition amongst the mass of the people, 


relative to supposed remedies for different diseases, js 
quite amazing, even amongst the comparatively well in- 
formed and intelligent in many respects.—Mrs. C. told 
me that her sister suffered from full throat, and that she 
had walked ten miles to have it rubbed with a man’s 
hand that had been drowned; as they were told tha 
was a certain cure.—Mrs. R.’s daughter had suffered a 
long time from rheumatism in her hands, and had tried 
‘bout everything ;’ at last she cured it by putting the 
skins of red herrings on every morning for a week. Al- 
though she was a Dispensary patient, and took the meii- 
cine prescribed, she believed the herrings and they alone 
performed the cure.”— Extract from The Book and it 
Mission, March 1863, p. 69. 

E. D. 


Sripers.— In this county (Kent), I have often 
heard the following couplet : — 

“If you wish to live and thrive, 
Let a spider run alive.” 

In Hampshire, if a cobweb is seen, “ it is a sin 
that the housemaid wants kissing.” On inquiring 
the meaning of this expression, I was told that 
when the maid is saluted she naturally holds » 
her head, and thus becomes aware of the neglect. 


Goop Fripay Breap. —I recently met with 
the following piece of folk lore in Warwickshire, 
which is new to me, and may prove interesting t0 
your readers, 

A lady inqnired of a labourer’s wife how ber 
neighbour's little son was? And the latterre 
plied, that he had been very poorly with the 
bowel-complaint, and nothing his mother gave 
him did him any good. “So,” she continued, “] 
took him a piece of Good Friday bread, and grated 
some of it in a little brandy. The child tookit 
“ Good Friday bread! and 
inquired the lady, who received 
for answer : — “ Bread made and baked on Good 


, 


s ° ° ‘J 
| Friday: it never goes mouldy, and is very uselll 
| grated in brandy as a medicine. The piece | 


have now has been baked seven or eight yest 
It is quite good, but very dry. I remember ay 


told me that in some parts of Yorkshire “ owl | mother having some that had been mado mat 
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than twenty years. I always keep it wrapped in 
paper in a box upstairs.” Cc.‘ 


Joss Weppincers. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me the origin and meaning of the 
following custom? In the village of Micklefield, 
about ten miles east of Leeds, it is the custom on 
the second day of the feast (June 25th) for about 
a dozen of the villagers, dressed in their best 
garb, and wearing a white apron, d J'épicier, to 
carry a large basket (generally a clothes basket) 


to each farm-house in the village, the occupier of 


which seems to consider it his bounden duty to 
give them a good supply of confectionery of some 
kind to take away with them, and ale ad libitum to 
drink in his house; for I recollect the recurrence 
of many feasts, and with them the due observa- 
tion of the custom, but I never knew the “ Joss 
Weddingers,” as they call themselves, have cause 
to grumble at the lack of good things they re- 
ceive. This may be a very incorrect attempt at 
the orthography of their name, but I never saw 
it spelt, and have been compelled to follow the 
rustic pronunciation. A. E. W. 


A Farry’s Burtat-Prace.—While I was a 
resident in Edinburgh, either in the year 1836 or 
1837, I forget which, a curious discovery took 
place, which formed the subject of a nine days’ 
wonder, and a few newspaper paragraphs. As I 
remember the circumstances, they occurred after 
thismanner. Some children were at play at the 
foot of Salisbury Craigs, when one of them, more 
venturous than the others, attempted to ascend 
the escarpment of the cliff. His foot slipped, and 
to save himself from a dangerous fall, he caught 
at a projecting piece of rock, which appeared to 
be attached to the other portions of the cliff. It 
gave way, however, beneath the pressure of his 
hand, and although it broke his fall, both he and 
it came to the bottom of the craig. Nothing 
daunted, the hardy boy got up, shook himself, and 
began the attempt a second time. When he 
reached the point from whence the treacherous 
rock had projected, he found that it had merely 
masked the entrance to a large hole, which had 
been dug into the fuce of the cliff. This exca- 
vation was filled by a great number of little 
cofins, about four inches long, very carefully 
finished, covered with cloth, and with little han- 
dles, and all the other embellishments which the 
undertakers consider necessary to respectability. 
Some of the coffins were very much decayed, 
with the cloth hanging in tatters, as though they 
had lain in their receptacle for many years. 
Others were quite fresh and new, and ‘all were 
carefully laid in tiers, with small slabs of stone 
between each row. The oldest coffins lay lowest, 
and the uppermost tier looked as if it had been 
deposited very recently. On examination, they 
Were all empty, and the children dragged them 


out, broke up the decayed toys, as they con- 
sidered them, and carried home those which were 
in a good state of preservation as play things. 
I do not remember that any satisfactory solution 
of the mystery was ever given, but some of your 
Edinburgh readers and correspondents may re- 
member the circumstance, and throw some light 
upon it. Joun Pavin Puitrirs. 
Haverfordwest 


WOLIFFENDEN FAMILY. 


I have lately come into possession of a 4to 
volume containing The Booke of Common Prayer, 
R. Barker, London, 1633 (but at the end dated 
1632); The Genealogies, Cum Privilegio (no 
date); The Holy Bible, R. Barker, 1630; The 
Booke of Psalmes, imprinted by I. W. 1633. A 
leaf gone at the end. 

On the back of the title to the New Testament, 
and of the last leaf of the same, is written as fol- 
lows, being the family register of our countryman 
James Wolffenden, then settled in Hamburgh : — 


“1659. Anno 1659, the 14 of ffebruary, In Hambrow 
Att our English Church was James Wolffenden & Mrs. 
Anna Clarck, married By Doctor Jeremia Elsbrow. The 
Lord Send his Blessing vpon them, &c. 

“1659. The 29 Tber [September] It pleased God 
safily to deliuer my wifle of hir first Child, being A 
daughter about halff one A Clocke at noon, & forthwith 
was Baptised by docktor Jeremey Elsbrow, and named 
Katerina. Wittnesses weare Mt Edward Holfford, my 
mother K: Wolffenden, & mist. K: Ship. 

“1659. The 6 of October, It pleased god about halff 
one of The Klocke to Call for our Sayd Child Kateren 
out of this world to his marsey. 

“1660. The 30 of August, A®° 1660, It pleased god Safly 
to deliuer my wiff of hir Second daughter In the morn- 
ing about 7 of the Klocke, & the 2 of September being 


| Sunday, was Baptised at our English Church by Doctor 


J: Elsbrow. Witnesses weare Brother Melchior Wolf- 
fenden, mist. Mary Gilbert, & Sister Will. Wolffenden, 
& named Mary, 

“1661. The 12 of may, 1661, about halff three A Klock 
In the morning, It pleased God to deliuer my wiff of hir 
third Child we" was a boy, & the same day being Sun- 
day, was by doctor J. Elsbrow at our hous Baptised & 
named James. Witnesses Mt James Harington, M* 


| Thomas Aswin, Sister Katrein Rynds. 


“1662. The 10 of June, Being Tusday at 12 a Klocke 
at Nighte, It pleased god to deliuer my wiff of hir third 
daughter, & the 15 being Sonday was Cristened at our 
Engelish Church In Hambrow by doctor Jeremey Els- 
brow. Witnesses were mistris Anna Watkinson, Sister 
Anna Huberts, and Cossen Thomas Aldersey. The Lord 
Let hir Liue to his glory. 

“1662. The 19 of Octob. being Sunday, It pleased god 
to Call for our Sunne James out of this world to his 
Marcy. 

“1663. The 16 August being Sunday, At 11 A Klock 
at Night, It pleased god Saffly to deliver my wiff of bir 
forth daughter, & on Sunday Affter, being the 23 Aug., was 

Saptized at our Eng. Church by doct: J: Elsbrow. Wit- 
nesses weare M' Nathaniell Cambridge, Sister Bridgett 
Misenden, Coz. Judeth Gronwolt, Alis Mooll, & was 


named Bridgett. The Lord Lett hir Liue to his glory. 
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Hamb. This 1 7ber, Anno 1664, 

“ 1664. 1 7ber Att haff Elleuen A Klok, It pleased god 
safly to deliuer my Wiff of hir 6 Child being A Bov, & the 
1! ditto being Sunday was Christened at our English 
Church by doctor Jeremy Elsbrow, & named Jolin 
Witnesses were S* John Hebdon, Mt Richard Twyford, 
Mr Tindall. The Lord Lett him Liue to his glory & our 
Cumfort, Amen. 

“1667. 26 Augu. Att Eleven A Klock at Night, It 
pleased god Saeffly to deliuer my Wiif of hir 7 Child 
being A Boy, & the 1 7ber being Sunday, was baptised ( ?) 
Wilikex (?) at our English Church by M® Tho: Griffin. 
Witnesses weare brother Melchior, M* ffrancia orang, & 
Sister Kateren Ryns, & named Melchior, N.B. Brother 
Melchior Stood for Coz. Sam: Collemor. 

“1670. 9 January Att 4 past three A Cloke In the 
morning, It pleased god Saffly to dr. my wiff of Hir 8 
Childe being a Daughter, and the 16 ditto was Baptised 
In our Engiish Church Att Hambrow by M* Thomas 
griffin, and named Katerin, Wittnesses weare Mt Thomas 
walker, Cossen Anna, & Cossen Kateren wolffenden, both 
my Brother’s daughters. The lord lett Hir liue to his 
glory & our Comfort.” 









GEORGE STEPHENS. 


Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Hinor fates. 


Burron’s “* Corresrponpence.’— Monsieur Na- 
dault de Buffon, the grand nephew of the great 
naturalist, whose name he has assumed and whose 
Correspondence he edited, is about*to bring out a 
second edition of the latter publication, and is 
anxious to make a last appeal to the collectors of 
autograph letters for copies or information. Buf- 
fon passed several years of his youth in England, 
and preserved during his life most of the friends 
of his youth, and corresponded diligently with 
most of them. Is it possible that so much can 
have been entirely lost, and that all the letters of 
Buffon known in England are only those to the 
Abbé Leblanc, now in the British Museum ? 
M. Nadault de Buffon is also anxious to ascertain 
if it be possible to find in England any trace of 
the family of a Mr. Hinckman, the tutor to the 
Duke of Kingston, to whom Buffon chiefly owes 
his having become a naturalist. . 

Any information will be thankfully received by 
M. Nadault de Buffon, directed either to himself 
at Chalon-sur-Saéne, or to the care of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, London. 

Buriat 1s a Sittixna Postrurr.—I extract the 
following from an interesting letter of Archdeacon 
Tattam relative to the death and burial of the 
late Coptic Patriarch at Cairo, which appears in 
the Report of the S. P. C. K. for the present year, 


i 


p. 93: — 

“ Persons were placed at the door to keep out the 
crowd, who ushered me into tl room, in the farther 
part of which was placed the dead patriarch in h 


chair, clothed in his splendid robes, his feet on a cushion, 
a crosier in his hand, and a mitre on his head. A chair 
was placed for me about 8 or 9 yards opposite him, and 
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a circle was formed from the patriarch to where I gg 


rhe priests and choristers were on each side of the patri- 


arch, and the service for the dead was read and chante? 











Phis continued till after I left at 1.50. At 3 o'clock | 
went again, when I found the multitude increased byt 
Armenian and Greek patriarchs, with their priests ap 


banners, and a procession was formed from the room , 
the church, headed by the patriarchs and their priests 
followed by the Coptic Bishops, &c., and last of all ) 
the dead patriarch in his robes, carried by men, fg 
lowed by a person bearing his chair. He was placed j 
his chair in his robes in the vault, and the Armeniy 
patriarch read the funeral service over him, and the tom 


was ciosed. 


among the inhabitants of 
Greece. As soon as one of their bishops or 
archbishops dies, they put him upon a throne, 
dressed in his pontifical dresses, and after carrying 
him with crosses and lighted torches through the 
streets accompanied by at least one bishop, and 
many priests dressed in white, four of which 
carry the throne, having in their hands small 
white tapers unlighted, and singing, they bring 
him in the Metropolitan Church, where, after the 
service, they carry him as he is sitting upon bis 


This custom prevail 


throne, after taking off his gilt sacerdotal dresses 
and mitre. 

This custom I witnessed myself ten months 
ago, when I was travelling in Greece, in the 
sland of Syra, at the burial of its celebrated 
Archbishop “ Daniel,” a native of the Island of 
Chios, and one of the most eminent prelates of 
Greece. D. J. Rmaopocanakh. 

Tue Sgavesterep Royarist Crercy pvris 
THE CommMonwEALTHu.—The sad condition claimed 
for these sufferers for conscience’ sake is con- 
firmed by the following entries from the Churcb- 
wardens’ Account-Book of Allhallows Barking, 
for the Year 1654, &c. Professedly one-fifth of 
their former benefices was allotted them, but all 
sorts of expedients were employed to render this 
ordinance null and void, and the vast body of the 
ived ministers must have been in a destitute 
Entries like the 
frequent : — 

“ Given to a poore sequestered M 

Given to a poore sequesteré 


dep " 
. *.* 
condition. 





following are very 





Witewe « «© ¢© se eseewse ts G 
Given to a Royalist Minister, deprived by 
the Parliament, and destitute ‘ie « «@ 


lo M® Johnson, a worthye Minister, s 
i his loyaltie - - - - - 


questered for his oe 
Juxta Turris. 


Corncrpence. — Rule rv. of the Club of Mora 
Philosophers : — 

“ That sixpence shall be every night 
President in order to buy books of learning for the goo¢ 
of the society: the President has already put himself to 
a good deal of expense in buving books for the Cia); 
particularly the works of Tully, Socrates, and Cicero, 
which he will soon read to the society.” — Goldsmith, 
Miscellaneous Essays, Ess. 1. 
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«(jo into a moderate church in Seotland, and 1 may 
out the sermon in doubt whether the minister is eve 
theoretically acquainted with the Christian me. You 
ear not r but a cheerless morality falling from his 

elivered in a cold, monotonous, unimpa ned tone. 


i see that his heart is not in his work; that he preaches 
y because he is paid for it. He is inculeating pre- 

moral truths as are to be found in th 
is of Pla socrates, ¢ 


ythe same 
other ancient p 
es from the Life ofa 


111080- 








ratulatory 

‘ from every college in Oxford. 
yese (more than seventy in number) were col- 
lected, and printed at the Clarendon Press ur der 
the title of Gratulatio Acad nie O2 nSt. 7 
Tllustris sum j 
Wallie et A 
I have a COP} 


a very handsome volume 

















which is « 
‘of Poetry; and F ell »w of 
leze; and in th | 





intervening band are 
emen and the sons 
ors and heads of colleges, 
ntlemen common ers, 
Latin, and English; and Jesus College produces 
ein genuine Welsh; there is a German Ode 
and nother in Hebrew. Without entering into 
any discussion as to the merit of these effusions, I 
can only say that if any of your readers should 
like to see » then n, J hould be elad to show them 
li. W. Biencowr. 





of noblemen, pro- 
a great many 
odes in Gree 





The Hooke, Lewes. 


Arcunisuorp Leiguron anp Mrs. GRrevitie.— 
Many of your readers of older years are doubtless 
familiar with Mrs. Grevill “3 “ Prayer for Indif- 
ference,” and especially with the following x lines, 
forming the ei chth stanza : — 

“Nor ease, nor peace that heart can know, 

Lhat, like the lle true, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe; 





; 
tre mble: $ too.” 





Had Mrs. Grevi ille been a with the fol- 
iOWiINg passage ighton’ 3 Works 
lacs} > . 
lection of it when she 
ful poem ? — 


in Art hi vishop I a( 
and did she retain a rec 





rote her b a 

Iness which draws our love doth infinite 

measures and reach; therefore there 

1 trembling, and an awful love, a feari 
¢ 











ind His goodness This is both fear and tru 
hed by the SI irit of God, as the needle 
the k . looks straight and speedily 





till with trembling, being filled with tl 

ly fea 
C. MARKLAND. 

re 





Queries. 


QUOTATIONS, REFERENCES, ETC 

May I hope for help towards verifying any of 
{ “wat g¢ fragments from re: aders of “N. & Q.P” 
fhe additional kindness of early replies will mack 
oblige 





An mymMmous. 


1. Fortiie pro te, suaviter pro me, Domine, saith the 
Father. 
2, He that is a Dominum et per 





arbitrio. 


nimis dolet, 





t discors cum 


. Amor tuus De ts daus— Animus est ul 
8. A just man, as the 





muld say, is a common 





bi 
very heathen could say that we are then best 

in n are weakest in body, for then we are 
mos heave resolutions : 

10. Deo servire est reqnare— Quanto subjectior tanto 
liberior 

11. Damin quo de cendis, & Lord! how fat goest 
Thou? He could not go lower and be God. 


A Christian may say of Christ that he is totus in 

stros USUS CX} ts, a3 one Well saith: He is all mine, all 
expended for my u 

13. Jomo non est natus, §e., as the natural man said, A 
man is not born to subjection, but to honour and govern- 
ment. 

14. It is true, Zn regno nati sumus Deo, We are 
born in a} lom, &c. 

4S. A they come say in the Scho 


its periectio 








by beir subject to a superior 
3 not a ordinate but inde; 
* the ancients saith: If 
way, Lle might have come 





thither Him nself; 


have helped us that way. 
aj r facilitas, vc. The more the fa lity 
10t § he greater the sin. 
18. The man could say, It is an ill custom to 
be cavil uinst religion, whether in good earnest or 








». If a man’s conscience be his friend, 
friendly to him. 


20. As lightsome 





and clear as if the Gospel were writ- 
ten with a sunbeam, as one saith. 

21. In Romans x. 14, seq., you have the Scala Celi, as a 

“lt old martyr called it. 

22. There is a world in the world, 
“ Believed as in the world.” 


is the mother of devotion. 


1e saith in this. 





CWh here do No. 
Schoolmen say well: He enjoye 
t not affectione 


first occur: 


20 and 23 
24. Therefore the the 
presence of God affectione 


accomm da. 


justiti@....) 
Augustine. 


man is a stranger in his ow 
26. The world was not overcome by fighting, but by 
uffering, saith Austin. 

. This will take away all excuse, as Austin argues 

well. If I had known, saith a wicked man, I would not 

have done this. Saith he, The pride of thy heart suggests 

that. Hadst thou not motions and admonitions? &c, 
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Bernard. 
28. Say to thy flesh, with Bernard, Stay thy time. 
Bellarmine. 

29. Bellarmine saith, that their 
nal; but it is carnally spoken of him. 
Jewish economy. } 

30. O but Bellarmine says. The Prophet sper aks this in 
the person of the wicked. [Of Isaiah Ixiv. 6.) 

31. Bellarmine’s tenet, that faith is better ‘def ined by 
ignorance than by anything else. 


r government was car- 
[Said of the | 


Cyprian. 
. As Cyprian saith, that he is either superdus or 
stultus that says or thinks he is perfect. 

33. This made Cyprian to complain of his corruptions, 
saying they were bred and brought up with him; and, 
therefore, feared they would hardly give place to grace, 
being but a stranger. 


Galen, 

24. As the heathen man Galen, being stricken into 
admiration at the admirable frame thereof [the body], 
breaks into a hymn of praise of the Maker. [ Where is 
this hymn to found? } 

Gregory Nazianzen. 

35. Lord! I am an instrument for thee 

Nazianzen saith. 


to touch, as 


Seneca, 

36. No perfunctory thing can please God. To this end, 
as Seneca says, of performing of duties natural, so in 
religious duties; there is required first a right judgment 
of the nature of the thing we do, secondly an affection to 
do it. 

Salvianus. 
87. Homo sum, said Salvian, secreta non intelligo. 
Theodosius, 

38. Be therefore of Theodosius his mind ; value thyself 
according to thy measure in grace and assurance of 
salvation. 

Lactantius. 

39. Therefore Lactantius saith, religion is the true 

wisdom. 


An Otp Apacse.—A certain lord having a 
considerable degree of animosity against a Bishop 
of Durham, whose father was a cooper, sent to the 
bishop a large ivory barrel, requesting him to put 
on three new hoops, which doubtless had been 
removed for the purpose. The bishop ordered 
three gold hoops to be made, and the following 
inscriptions engraved upon them :— 

On the First. 
“When Adam delv’d and Eva span, 
Where was then the gentleman? ” 
On the Second. 
“As men grew learned, they grew wise, 
From thence gentility did arise.” 
On the Third. 
“No matter what I was, or how! 
1 am Bishop of Durham now.” 

The barrel when finished was sent home to the | 
noble lord, and from the meek conduct manifested 
by the bishop, matters were amicably settled, and 
friendship ever afterwards subsisted between them. 
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The above is extracted from a little book called 
Churchyard Gleanings. Can you tell me the 
authority for this story, and who was the “ certain 
noble lord,” and also the Bishop of Durham ? 

G. W. M, 


Rev. W. Barwam.—Can any of your reader 
give me any account of the Rev. W. Barham of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who published about 
1843, a poem (in six cantos?)? An oratorio 
called “ Calvary,” the words by the late Rev, \f;. 
Barham of Trinity College, Cambridge, was per- 
formed in London in 1845. Was this the same 
Mr. Barham ? R. 1. 


Bett Inscrretion.—I see your views upon the 
Madingley bell, which I visited, are the same; 
my own; but the enclosed, which I met with in 
my researches through Rutlandshire, has hitherto 
baffled the attempts of antiquaries. At Lyndon 
(S. Martin), so long the residence of Mr. T.K. 
Arnold, there are four bells (three cracked by the 
way); and on the first are these words : — 
CANA 


“NVNC MARTINE EGO VOBIS ORE 


REMMEDGHVNTE, 1591.” 


LVCV NIX 


Now what “ remmedghunte” means, I am at 
a loss to imagine ; but some say it is “ remugi- 
ente,” which is improbable I think; others, that 
it is “ Remmedg — Hunte,” the church warden’ 


name. In the next place “cana” is deserving of 
notice, as it is either cano or canam. Next, 
“ Martine vobis” =‘ O Martin, to ye,” —which 


is again peculiar Latin. And next, if “ remugi- 


ente” is correct, there are two epithets to one 
word. Any hints on this legend I should be 


J. M. N. Owes. 


obliged for. 
Clare College. 


Burnet’s MSS.: Letters or Carprnat Pour 
There are several of the records in Burnet's thir 
volume for which reference is made to MSS. 
penes me. ‘These are not at all likely to be in the 
volume about which I wrote to you a few days 
ago (anté, p. 166). They apparently came t 
Burnet from Sir William Caesars. It is very sin 
gular that though they were in print so long bie 
Quirini’s edition of Cardinal Pole’s Letters was 
published, no notice is taken of them there, though 
they — no less than fourteen letters to or 
from Cardinal Pole, eight of which are not in 
Quirini. If any tidings of the orivinals of these 
letters are heard of, I ‘shall be extremely glad t 
be informed of them. Nicuotas Pocock. 

5, Worcester Terrace, Clifton. 

Wituiam Caxton. —The following imprint ap- 
pears at the foot of the title-page of an edition of 
the well-known play of “ George Barnuwell. Lon- 
don: Printed for W. Caxton in the Strand, 1762. . 
Can anyone tell me anything of this namesake 
our prototypographer, and whether other publics 
tions with a similar imprint are known ? Surely 
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noend could have been answered by the assump- 
tion of the name. Wiriram Brapes. 
11, Abchurch Lane, City. 


Joun Firzcipsnon, Earn or Crars. —Can 
any of your Irish readers tell me where Lord 
Clare, the well-known Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, was born? The event took place in the 
year 1749, and (I think) at Donnybrook, in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin; but the date merely 
js mentioned in any biographical memoirs of his 
lordship within my reach. ‘The Donnybrook 
parish register of baptisms, as I have ascertained, 
throws no light upon the matter. 

If I mistake not, I have read of Donnybrook 
as the place of his birth, but I cannot recollect in 
what publication. His father, who was an emi- 
nent barrister, and is said to have realized a 
roperty of 6,0007. per annum, had a house at 
Donnybrook in 1763 (if not before that year), 
and for many years after, and his second sister, 
Miss Elizabeth Fitzgibbon, was married there, 
%th June, 1763, to the Hon. William Beresford, 
who became Archbishop of Tuam in 1794, and 
was created Lord Decies in 1812. (See Blacker’s 
Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 
Donnybrook, pp. 79, 170.) Tow many Irish pre- 
lates (besides Archbishop ‘Robinson of Armagh, 
Archbishop Agar of Dublin, and Archbishop 
Beresford of ‘Tuam) have been created temporal 
peers ? 

Having mentioned Miss Fitzgibbon’s name, I 
may be allowed to add the following short para- 
graph respecting her, as given in Walker's JZiber- 
nian Magazine, 1807, p.574:— 

“Mrs. Beresford [who died in 1807] was forty-four 
years a wife, and a most interesting example of conjugal 
affection; her daughters were all married at very early 
ages, and have proved the most amiable of wives and 
mothers, worthy of the domestic and virtuous habits 
they were educated in.” 

ABHBA. 


Derivation or Cuurcu. — Dean Trench tells 
us in his Study of Words, 5th ed. p. 67, that our 
word church came to us from the Greek, xup:axy, 
through the Goths; but is the Gothic form of the 
word preserved? and if it be, what is it? It is 
not in the list of Greek derivatives appended to 


Massmann’s edition of the Meeso-Gothic Bible of 


Ulfilas (Stuttgart, 1857); and if it be not found 
in any other fragments of Gothic literature, in 
which of the old German dialects does it occur ? 
and in what form previously to its arrival in the 
Anglo-Saxon ? D. 


Dennis Famity.—I trace the Dennises— who 
hear, Gu. a bend engr. az. between three leopards’ 
laces or, jessant-de-lis of the second— for five 


generations, up to Robt. Dennis (living at Lime- | 


house, 1732) ; who married Eliz. daughter of John 
Mason by Sarah his wife, daughter to Thos. and 
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Eliz. Rawlinson. This Robert was descended 
from the Gloucestershire family, of which very 
extensive pedigrees are given in several Harl. 
MSS. 

I shall be particularly obliged for any inform- 
ation that will assist me in tracing back the said 
Robert Dennis for one or two generations, so as 
to show his descent from the Pucklechurch family. 

There are some published pedigrees of this 
family. In what works are they to be found ? 

Burke and others give the arms and crest in- 
correctly ; the former should be as above. The 
crest is a wolf sejant-rampant ar. collared and 
chained or, and may be found in Cott. MS. Claud. 
c. iii. fol. 175 b [157 b]; but here the wolf is not 
drawn sejant, but by its side is this note: “ Quere 
si forte sederet vel hoc modo surgeret lupus?” I 
have not found this crest in any other book. 
Where is it given correctly? ‘The motto now 
used is, “ Dieu et la Mer.” 

The above-named John Mason was son of John, 
who died Nov. 19, 1684. Whom did the latter 
marry ? And was it from Sir John Mason, Knt., 
“the eminent statesman of five reigns,” or from 
his brother (Thos. ?) that he derives ? 

Samvet Tucker. 

5, Camden Place, Blackheath. 


Dustin Newspapers, 1725-1727.— A _ short 
time since I purchased a thick folio volume, con- 
taining a very curious collection of Dublin news- 
papers, on single sheets of different sizes, and 
arranged in chronological order, from January, 
1728, to December, 1727. ‘There are many num- 
bers of each of the following : 

1. The Dublin Post-Man (published by G. Needham 
and R. Dickson). 

2. The Dublin Journal (Geo. Faulkner). 

3. The Dublin Intelligence (G. Needham and R. Dick- 


4. The Dublin Mercury (T. Walsh). 
5. The Dublin Courant (Thomas Hume). 
6. Faulkner's Dublin Post-Boy (Geo. Faulkner). 
7. The Castle Courant (T. Walsh). 

8. The Dublin Gazette (Preffick, Rider, and Thomas 
Harbin). 

9. Pue’s Occurrences (Thos. Walsh, for Eliz. Pue). 

10. The London Post-Man (Thos. Hume). 

11. The Dublin Mercury (G. Walsh). 

12. Dickson’s Dublin Post-Man (G. Needham and R, 
Dickson). 

13. The Country Gentleman (Geo. Faulkner). 

14. The St. James’s Evening Post (C. Carter). 

15. The Dublin Gazetteer (George Faulkner). 

16. The Dublin Gazette; or, Weekly Courant (Thos. 
Hume). 

17. The Flying Post-Man (N. G.). 

18. The Whitehall Gazette (Richard Dickson). 

19. The Dublin Postman (Manning). 

20. The Post-Man (G. N.). 

21. Walsh's Dublin Post-Boy (Thos. Walsh). 

22. Walsh’s Dublin Weekly Impartial News-Letter 
(Thos. Walsh). 

23. The Dublin Gazette (Christopher Dickson). 

24, The Dublin Gazette (J. Gowan). 
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25. Dickson’s News-Letter (Christopher Dickson). 
rhe Flying-Post (Christopher Dickson). 

97, The Dablin Post-Boy (James Hoey). 

T'wo or three in the foregoing list may appear 
to be identical; but they are, if I mistake not, 
dis tinct public ations. If it be desired, I may be 
indue ed to trouble you with some curious parti- 





culars Meanwhile [I would observe, that, con- 
rol t! e size and populatic m of the Irish me- 
tropolis in the early part of the last century, the 
fact of the pul blic ation of at least twenty-seven 
Dublin oe papers is not a little remarkable. 


How many more were published at the same date 
I am unable to say; but pr ‘obably there were 
some besides those contained in my volume, I 
shall feel much obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
for additions to the list ABHBA. 





Ilxratpic Quertes.—Can you inform me what 
the arms borne by 
Wellingborough ; Freeman, of Irchester ; Griflith, 
of Carnarvon ; Tounson, “ Northampton (Robert 
Tounson, Bis shop of Salisbury, 1660) ; 
Abbat Langley, Herts Wood, of L ittle ston, Mid- 
dlesex, formerly of B! Norfolk ? 
. 


w e 


ikeney, 
Uvyte. 
S.A. 


Cane Town, 


What branch of the Cliffords bore the follow- 
ine coat, and when first used ?— Gules a chevron, 
wi > «en! se° he . 


an ORIGINE. 


SI re 


Masor-Generat Lampert. —M yg 
Lambert is included by Gr inge ‘ in his List of 
Artists (vol. iii. p. 137), a and is s 1 to have painted 





flowers. Are any paintings of his known to be in 


existence ? * P. S. Carey. 


Ontver Cromwetu.—Who was the author of— 

“ The Perfect Politician, or a full View of the Life and 
Actions (Military and Civil) of O. Cromwel: containing 
also a History of the late Civil War, so far as he was con- 
cerned therein. The Second Edition. Whereunto is 
added his Character, and a compleat Catalogue of all the 
Honours conferr’d by him on several persons. ‘ Qui 
nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare.’ London, Printed in 
the year 1680.” ¢ 

Then follows “To the People of England,” 
four pages, ending thus : — 

“ Countrey-men! Read over this small manual, and 
then consider how finely you have fought yourselves into 
tiperty. Vale. J. 8.” 

233 pp. smi ill Svo, and the catalogue of honours. 
No print r’s name being given, and only initials to 






the Address, some explanation seems necessary. 
E. D. 
* That the son of the General cultivated a taste in 


art is evident from a passage quoted by the late Joseph 
Hunter in “N, & Q.” 2°¢ §. iii. 473; but he wished for 
more decisive evidence than a statement by Walpole that 


the General himself was “a good performer in flowers.”— 
+ 





rhe first edition appeared in 1660, 12mo.—Ep. } 
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the families of Pindar, of 


How, of 


| obliged to Hervus Frater (3" S. 
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Oxrorp anp Camprince Dearess: 
pency. — Is there any settled rule 
the precedency of these Universitic 3, One over 
the other? In a mixed public proc »ding of 
graduates, does a B.A. or A.M. of Oxford pre- 
cede the B.A. or A.M. Or do 


he 
they equally rank with ¢ ach other according t 


0 


Prece. 
in respect to 


Cambridge ? 


the year of their graduation : S. E. ( 
PrisoNERS TAK EN AT Moppury Castir.— 

Vicars says, in his Parliamentary Chronicle, “Jp 

1662 the parliamentary captains surprise M 


Champernon at Modbury Castle, take divers pri 
convey them [ Dartmouth, and ship them 

for London by one Captain Plunkett.” ” Were 
they actually sent to London, and to what prison? 
CORRESPONDENT, 

Prince Consort's Hyan. — There is a hymrt 
commencing, “* When my last hour is é 
hand,” and which is said to have been much ad. 
mired by the late Prince Consort, and is now 
called after him. Who is the author of it, andin 
what collection is it to be found? I have some 
confused idea that his Royal Highness composed 
a tune for a favourite hymn. Was it for this 
one ?* Georce Luovp. 


soners, 


: 
close at 


Reynotps Famiry, Essex.—I shall feel greatly 

3. iii. 54) if he can 

give me any information respecting the Milbourne 
family of Merks, in Great Dunmow, co. Essex, a 
daughter of whi 














h family he describes as the great. 
erandmother of Ch tief Baron Reynolds. 
Tuomas Minnovurne. 

1. Basineha S ¢ 

Tuc Roman /Eranivs, etc. — Niebubr (Lee- 
tures, by Schmitz, p. 227, 3rd edition, London), 
says: — 

‘An erarius, who distinguished himself and acquired 
landed ones rty, was honoured by being re ristered 
among the p! ; and a plebeian, who t 
himself, was entered in the centuries of 





equites. 


A reference to Niebuhr’s authorities for these 


assertions will oblige H.C. C 

“Sau,” etc. — Who is author of a volume 
of poems— Saul, a dramatic sketch; Josephine to 
Napoleon, &c., published by Kimpton, 1844? 
Where was this printed? There are several 


booksellers of the name of Kimpton. Which of 
them is the publisher ? f R. I 
Statistics. — Can any correspondent refer me 
to any sources that would cive me information 
respecting the number of mechanics and labourers 


hg The Prince Consort is said to have comp ysed the 
music to the German chorale, “I shall not in the grave 
remain,” which was sung by the choir at his funeral. 


A tran lation of this hymn was printed in The Times of 
Dec. 24, 1861, p. 7.—Ep. 
Lt This volume was 
Cour t, Holborn.—Ep. ] 





J 
published by B. Kimpton, Hand 
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: London, and the immediate suburbs; the pro- 
portion they bear to the rest of the population, and 
» each other; the diseases to which each trade is 
subiect; and the mortality in each disease? The 
ion to refer only to the last twenty years. 
H. E. W. 

Sir W. Stoney.—A MS. in Trinity College, 
Dublin, mentions that a Sir William Stoney was 
tnighted by Henry VIL, one i him 


srant of arms, a copy of ¥ 














any of your correspondents ¢ 
nformation about him and his descendants ? 


“Tizon pE Espana. — Has this curious book— 
‘which neither the influence of the government 
nor the terrors of the Inquisition have been able 
(wv ide Dobl: at lo’ 8 Le tters 
from Spain) —ever been published in this country ? 
[fancy it has been privately 7 rinted. | If so, per- 

ns some correspondent of “ N. [ Q 
if ope we whom ? , Woonr ARD, 


to suppress completely ” 


q 








Famity.—Information is sought 
mily of Tylee. So faras i 
Abraham ‘Tylee and his descendants 
were, and are, the only representatives of the 
mily i in this e untry. He is said to have come 
fom Bath, Somersetshire; and settled first in 
Gloucester or Burlington county, in the State of 
New Jersey, at some time between the y 3 1730 
and 1750; and to have finally pu sed a town- 
hip in Burlineton. If anv of your readers or 
trespondents have anv knowle lee of any < f the 
hes of this family in Englat d, and can throw 
Y ght upon the subject of this quiry, I we 
esteem it a favour if they would D. K. N. 


New Yor 


Tue Tyter 
respecting the fa s known 


to the writer, 








do sO, 


- Where was he buried? F. M. 
Catrecnuism.” — A pamphlet 
entitled The Youth's Catechism, containing a Brief 
Ace me tun Doc trince ag Duties of Christian: ", 
was published in Dublin in the year 1759, and 
ears to have had a wide pete wl Who was 
the author? Bound up with my copy is a large 
body of “notes” in manuscript, filling no less 
san 579 closely written pages, apparently pre- 
pared for the press. ApHBA 


Wart Tyrer. 


“Tae Yourn’ 








Queries With Answers. 


Ge DARD. —Can you inform me whether Mount 
Goddard Street still exists in the city of London: 
nd if so, where may it be found? — 

M.P. in searching an 
old chest in his house at the Lawn, near Swindon 
a curious printed circular much worm- 
aten, and partly obliterated. It has an orna- 
mental border of twelve engraved shields bearing 


Mr. 4 mbrose Godd ird, 





D QUERIES 


the arms of diff 
family, interspersed with lh 
shields are scrolls with the 
Leicestershi ir Chamb 
Lincolnshire, Salisbury, Kent. 
ire blanks. In the 








e remainder 


en ta the fallow: invita 
‘entre 1s the iollowing invita- 








tion = 

“ There is ¢ ly Meet : 

ft vl S' na l 

Godd 
S' your company is loving!y desyerd oniy for 

; Socyetie and Acquaintan 
rhe tis of meeting onthe 5t day of every 
yveare, ¢€ lay then on y°* followi: 





t 6, from Michaelmas to Ladvye 
dave at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
Bull behind St. Nicholas Shambles, called 


Mount Goddard Streete.’ 





3 


At the be ri ind end of the first sentence 
there are admirable monograms containing the 
letters of the name Goddard The impression 
graved plate well executed; there 
no date, but I thi it may be referred to the 
early part of the seventeen 
Gutter Lane, Sculp*,” is inscribed at one corner. 

Are there any other instances of such frie ondly 











theentury. “Goddard, 








solicitations couched in similar quaint term 
Bens a 
[The locality of Mount-Goddard Street is given by 
Stow in the foll ng { ge; “Fr the conduit by 
Paul's 1 the north side, is a larg tt west 
»N : the first rt whereof, t t to 
the Sha } bladders ther led Bladder 
Str + Tt 1 t but ‘ } Nor 
vers r-houses it ! nd tipy r-| $ out- 
wal rl led Me oddard Street, li likeli- 
hood of the tippling-houses there; and t idards ot 
mounting fr the tap to the table, from the table 
to the mouth. and sometimes over the head. Before this 
Mount-Goddard Street, stall-boards were of ¢ time set 
up by tl butctl . Ove thev first iil heds 
to keep off the weather trype’s Stow, fi 1720, 
book iii. p. 193.), Some account of the great festival of 
the ancient and renowned families of the Smiths will be 
f lin “N, & Q.” 1* S. x. 463. 


Hicu Court or Hustines 1x Tue City or Lon- 


pon. — In whe custody are the records of this 
court, and how can permission to consult them be 
obtained ? Cpt. 


urt of Hustings 
ri , and « lesignated the house or 
(Camera Regis, p. 79). It is the supreme and most an- 
cient court in the city of London ( Lib. Custumarium, fo. 
3), and an appeal lies to it from the Sheriffs’ Court by a 
An attempt was made in 1856 to abolish 
in the Mayor’s Court Procedure 


ur court of record, : 
hall of causes 





Levetur querela. 
this court by a clause 

but the clause was rejected by the chairman of 
nittees in the House of Lords. On the first Tues- 
ifter Lord Mavor’s Day, the new Lord Mavor holds 





on f the courts, and so alternately on every suc- 
ceeding Tn ay, except on holydays and during the 
vacat The court is held on the raised part of the 


Guildhall, which is called the hustings, by the Lord 
Maye r, alderman, and sheriffs, who are the judg res, the 
tting with them to pronounce the judgments 
Court. When there are deeds to be enrolled, the 
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clerk of the Hustings attends, and proclaims and recites 
the deeds. The Town Clerk is the custodian of its re- 
cords, and application to consu't them must be made at 
his office at Guildhall, between the hours of ten and four.] | 





Quvotation.—Who is the author of this remark- | 
able yet truthful couplet ? — 
“ Give God thy broken heart, He whole will make it: 
Give woman thy whole heart, and she will break it.” 


W. H. Overatt. 


[These lines are ‘the conclusion of a poem, entitled, 
“The Broken Heart,” by Edmund Prestwich, a poet of 
the seventeenth century, who is only known to our lite- 
rary sntiquaries by the following work, Hippolitus, trans- 
lated out of Seneca. By Edmund Prestwich. Together 
with divers other poems bv the same Author. London, 
Printed by G. D. for George Boddington, at the signe of 
the Crown in Chancery-lane neere the Rolles, J651, 
12mo. This scarce little work contains Commendatory 
Poems by Ja: Shirley ; Char: Cotton: Cromwel Stanhop; 
Ric. Rogers; Edward Williams; and Mat. Carter. From 
one poem (p. 133) it appears that the author was lame. ] 


Princess Curistrana.—Who was the Princess | 
Christiana of Denmark before she married ? 

Was Christian VII. succeeded immediately by 
his step-brother Frederick, or first by his own son 
by Caroline Matilda of England ? 

Who married the daughter of Caroline Matilda, 
and who are, or were, her descendants ? 

Anon. 

[The Princess Christiana is the daughter of William 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Christian VII. was succeeded 
on his death, on March 13, 1808, by his son, Frederick 
VI.) 

Sone.—Will anyone have the kindness to finish 
the second line, and say who is the author of the 
following song, and where it may be found ? — 

“ Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild | 
ale.” 
Batu. 

[This once popular song is entitled “The Brown 
Jug.” and is an imitation from the Latin of Hieronymus 
Amaltheus, by Francis Fawkes, M.A. See his Original 
Poems and Translations, 8vo, 1761, p. 127. It com- 
mences — 

“ Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild 


ale, 
In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the Vale,” &c. 
It is also printed in Fairburn’s Universal Songster, i. 
409, edit. 1825,] 


Replies. 
THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


In “N, & Q.” (2"¢ S. x. 460), a correspondent 
refers to a publication called the Synoptical Sketch, 
whith he says “is the best book on the present | 
condition of the English Langue of the sovereign 
Order of St. Jobn of Jerusalem.” I have met 
with a copy, and have carefully perused it; but 
only to find how little reliance is to be placed 
upon its statements, 
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Thus, I read : — 

“, .. the admission of Knights into the Order was ay 
act performed in the various Langues and priories by 
their respective priors and executive Councils.”—P, 19° 

This assertion is directly at variance with the 
Statutes to which I referred in my last. 

After the surrender of Malta, the Grand Master 
Hompesch sailed for Trieste with a few Knights; 
and L find the following puzzling observation re. 
specting him : — 

“ There (at Trieste) the same reasons which prevented 
the members of the Order from going thither, led De 
Hompesch immediately to vacate his office, and retire 
into the seclusion of private life.”—P. 21. 

What can this mean? ‘Then the writer care. 
fully passes over the interval of the seventeen 
years between the loss of Malta and the General 
Peace : — 

“It is unnecessary to trace minutely the state of the 


| Order through the uncertain politics of the seventeen 


years which elapsed, between the seizure of Malta and 
the General Peace. During this transition period, the 
component Langues remained disintegrated. But the 


Jor mality of electing a brother Chief to discharge the office 


of Grand Master, and thus to preserve the vitality of the 
Sovereign Institute, was duly attended to; and since the 
death of the Emperor Paul in 1801, the office of Lieuten- 
ant of the Magistery, or Grand Master ad interim (sic), 
has been successively filled by the Grand Baillies Field 
Marshal Couut Soltikoff, Giovanni Tommasi, De Gae- 
vera, Giovanni v Centelles, De Candida, and the Count 
Colloredo, the reigning Chief.”—P. 22. [Throughout this 
communication the italics are mine, except where otber- 
wise mentioned. ] 





Here there’is a statement that there actually is 
a reigning chief, elected to preserve the vitality of the 
Sovereign Institute. ‘This is an important fact, 
and implies that the Order could not have been 
in the disintegrated state in which it is repre 
sented to have been. 

“ In the close of 1814, a General Chapter of the French 
Langues took place in Paris for the purpose of electing a 
permanent Capitulary Commission, and declaring the 
executive Government of the Order concentrated in such 
Commission, with plenary power to regulate all civil aod 
financial affairs connected with the institution.”—P. 23. 

This is only a repetition of the words of Suther- 
land, to which I have already applied the test of 
the official Reclamations of the Commission itself. 

“ This General Chapter was attended by the Baillies, 
the Commanders, and Knights representing the three 
Langues of Provence, Auvergne, and France, and the 
two Langues of Aragon and Castile; being five of the 
original component branches of the Order.” 

But the official Reclamations of this Commission 
make no mention of the representatives of the 
Langues of Aragon and Castile being present; 
neither could they, since these two Languages bad 
ceased to belong to the Order in 1802, and bad 
become the Royal Spanish Order of St. Jobo 
under Charles 1V., who had declared himself 
Grand Master thereof by a royal decree, dated 
Aranjuez, April 17, 1802 :— 
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“ The proceedings were sanctioned, and afterwards con- 
frmed by the Lieutenant of the Magiste TYs and the Sacred 
Council seated in Catania.”—P. 23. 





This is a further proof that the “ executive 

sovernment of the Order with plenary power,” 
ke. was not concentrated in the French Commis- 
jon. It must also be kept in mind, that the 
hiect for which this Commission of Paris was 
instituted, was to endeavour to obtain the restor- 
stion of such of the possessions of the Order in 
France as had not been sold, and thereby to re- 
ye the three French Languages. See their 
Reclamation to the Chambers, in 1816. 

The Synoptical Shetch then proceeds to say 

that “the main achievement” of the Capitulary 
Commission, was — 
«The formal resuscitation of the venerable Lingua Serta 
the Language of England), comprehending the Grand 
Priories, baliwicks, and commanderies, within the do- 
nisions of Her Britannic Majesty.”—P. 23. 








I presume this to mean, that the French Com- 
nission formally revived the English Language 
by recovering the possession of the priories, bali- 
wicks, and commanderies, of which the Order 
had been deprived by Act of Parliament in the 
reign of Henry VIIT., and again under Elizabeth! 
And I presume there is as much foundation for 
this statement, as for that of the revival of the 
lapsed charter of Philip and Mary which follows :— 


*“ By virtue of powers derived from this Commission of 
the three venerable Langues of France, with the fill 
nd entire adhesion of the Lanques of Aragon and Castle 
reservation being made of right to the Langues of Italy 
and Germany to concur at time and place convenient), in 
three several instruments of convention given under 
their Common Seal, at the Hotel of the Chancellery in 
dates respectively the 14th day of June, 
826; the 24th August, and 15th October, 1827. And 
having attached to them the signatures and seals of the 
Vice-President of the Council, the Commander de Dienne, 
the Count de Feuillasse, the Chevalier de Chastelain, the 
Chancellor of the Gallic Langues, and others, steps were 
taken in London, between the years 1826 and 1851, with 
‘view to the re-organization of the Langue of England, 


Paris, bearing 
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sone of the component branches of the Sovereign Order | 


f Ss 


John; and as an independent corporation still sub- 
usting under the Royal Letters Patent of King Philip 
and Queen Mary, bearing date the 2nd of April, 1559. 
I presume this is a mistake for 1557. ] 
“These steps were 


consummated on the 29th of 
January, 1831: in accordance with the deliberations and 
instructions of the French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
authorities of the Order. On this occasion, at a Chapter 
ofthe Knights then constituting the British Langue, at 
h was present an Envoy Extraordinary representing 
he Continental authorities, the late Sir Robert Peat, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stanislaus, was 
installed into the office of Granp Prior or Str. Jonny, 
ANGLIA (sic); and, together with the Officers forming 
the Executive Council, was invested with the necessary 
powers for admitting members and regulating the Order 


it the United Kingdom.”—P. 25. 











So, on this occasion, “the Knights then con- 
situting the British Langue and Sir Robert Peat, 
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were invested with the necessary powers for ad- 
mitting members.” Then when, and by whom, 
were they themselves admitted? And how can 
this direct violation of the Statutes about the 
reception be explained? And who were the 
Spanish and Portuguese authorities of the Order? 
And who were the “ Continental authorities ” 
presented by the “ Envoys Extraordinary ?” 
According to the Synoptical Sketch, I now per- 
ceive that there are three distinct authorities! 
There is authority No. 1: Count Colloredo, the 
reigning Chief, elected as his predecessors were, 
“ty preserve the vitality of the Sovereign Institute” 
(Syn. Sketch, p. 22). Then there is authority 
No. 2: the “ permanent French Capitulary Com- 
mission, in which was declared concentrated the 
executive government of the Order, with plenary 
power,” &c.; but whose earlier proceedings are 
stated to have been sanctioned, and afterwards 
confirmed by authority No. 1, “the Lieutenant 
of the Magistery and Sacred Council seated at 
Catania” (Syn. Sketch, p. 23). Then there is 
authority No. 3: “the French, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese authorities ;” but the Spanish and Portu- 
guese authorities of the Order did not exist at 
this date. In these Articles of Convention I read, 
that “ reservation was made of right to the Langues 
of Italy and Germany to concur at time and plac 
convenient.” Were they—the only two Languages 
actually in existence at that date — ever informed 
of this alleged reservation, or ever consulted ? 
And as these proceedings took place in 1826-7, 
there has been time enough to obtain their con- 
currence. Has that concurrence ever been ob- 
tained? And lastly, Why is no mention made of 
the Supreme Authority, the Sacred Council, and 
the Lieutenant of the Mastership, the “ reigning 
chief” elected “to preserve the vitality of the 
Sovereign Institute?” All this requires distinct 
explanation, if explanation can be given. 


re- 


“ By proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, on the 
24th February, 1834, before Sir Thomas Denman, Knight, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the Grand Prior, form- 
ally revived the Corporation of the Sixth Langue under 
the Royal Letters Patent of King Philip and Queen 


Mary, and took the oaths de fideli administratione.” P. 25. 

The revival of a lapsed Charter is an impossi- 
bility. Yet this statement is repeated throughout 
the Synoptical Sketch on every possible occasion : 
as for affidavits in the King’s Bench, as elsewhere, 
the oaths are administered by the clerk in open 
court, but the judge knows nothing of the matter. 

“ Throughout the quarter of a century which has now 
elapsed, since the re-erection of the time-honoured ban- 
ner of the Baptist, the various steps and proceedings of 
the Langue of England have been duly made known to 
the constituted authorities of the Langues of the Order on 
the Continent.”—P. 26. 

Since 1802, there have only been two Lan- 
guages —Italy and Germany; therefore, “ consti- 
tuted authorities” can only apply to them, And 
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if the proceeding of the Langues of England have 

wn duly made known to them, it would be well 
to learn if they ever acknowledged these commu- 
nications.- And particularly whether these pro- 
ceedings were ever mi ide known to the supreme 
wuthority of the Order, the reigning Chief elected 
“to preserve the vitality of the Sovereign Insti- 


Further, through his Excellency the Grand Baill 





Ce ni ‘ 
th (rele Lombardo- Ve tian kingdo who 
ted Lo n in 1843, ial commu tions wer ude 
» the | i ) f the Order t Langue of 
Italy vications é ed by a letter 
f 1 th ral ! ! de Candida, Grand Ma r ad 
terim, dated Rome, 17th of August, in that year; since 
which 1, further intercourse of official character has 
taken pla 6 


The artful manner in which this 
rorded is well calculat 
reader: for it is so put, as to lead to the b 

that the Ex ve Chiefs of the Langue of Italy, 
und the Grand ~ ter ad interim, are one and 


’ rm 
the sam but 


paragr iph i 


» Grand M ister ceases imme- 
diately on : his election or nomina len to belong to 
any Language; and we have already been informed 
that the Grand Master, ad interim, has been elected 
‘to preserve the vitality of the Sovereign Insti- 
tute:” therefore, he must be the Head of the 
Order, and not the Executive Chief of the Lan- 
Italy in particular. Such then being 
the case, why are the official communications, and, 
above all, why is the reply—for we are told that 
the communications were acknowledged by a let- 
1843— passed over so quietly, 
and not wiven? it would have been better if the 
communications and the reply had been included 
in the Syn. Sketch; for the uppr sion of a des- 
patch from the reigning Chief, elected to preserve 
the vitality of the Sovereign Ie titute 
very unfavourably. 

“ With the seizure of Malta, the Order lost its political 


} 
power; but neither its conventional organisation,” &c. — 


guage of 








> argues 


Conventional, or rather conventual organisation 
(for that is what the author evidently means), 
can only have reference to the convent; and as 
the term “convent” is applied in the Order ex- 
clusively to the residence of the Grand Master, 
or his Lieutenant and the S. Council, &c., we 
have here conclusive evidence from the Syn. 
hetch that the conventual organisation, i. e. su- 
preme authority of the Order, had not been lost! 

And with this admission, it is impossible to 
understand why no mention is made of the 
supreme authority of the Order in the transac- 
tions of 1827—1831. 


Then we have the corporation again : — 





“ An abeyance - the Corpo oration in England, for up- 
urd f two-and-s ilf centuries, did not prevent the 
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two last monarchs of the House of Guelf from recognisine 
the Order and wearing its Cross.”—P. 28, , 
They r 1 the Order equally a 
sovereigns of Europe have done, ‘and still d 
But “the two last monarchs of the House of 
Guelf” never recognised the “ English Lap. 
ruage.” And an ab syance of a corporation js 





impossible. 


We are now ming to rem le { . 
m nts —_ 

: et the last General Cha inder a 
Grand Ma ty i ha ela 1; t 
no ¢ er al Cou I iting tl I 
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Languages 
Langue had . 
1789 that the three French Languages ceased to 
exist. Conventual Council is only another term 
for the ordinary councils; and on referring to 
the Statutes, [ find that either the Conventual 
Bailiffs, or their Lieutenants, must be present at 
the ordinary council, But we have just learned 
that the conventual organisation of the Order had 
been preserved ; therefore, of course, the usual 
councils were held. It is . 
that General Chapters and Conventual Councils 
are quite of a different character from each other. 
t the Syn. 
one and the same 
De novo :— 
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Powers of Europe have been continually upt 

We have just learned that the conventual or- 
gunisalion of the Order has been pre serve 1, and 
we are now told that an interregnum in the 
vovernment of the Order has existed for eighty 
years, t. e. from 1777: so that the Order was al 
Malta for lwe ty-one years without a government!! 
But the “ continually u pholding of relations with 
the Christi: only proves that there was 
no interres — in the government of the Order; 


» Powers,” 


for otherwise by whom, or by what supreme autho- 
rity, could these relations have been kept up? 

« In 1815, its ambassadors (who at foreign courts took 
the place of all those not deputed by kings) were: at 
London, the ( mmander Thuisy; at Paris, the Bailli 
Ferretti; at Vienna, the Grand Prior Colloredo; at Rome, 
the Bailli Bon Tar in Portugal, the li Carvel 
at M: ulrid, the Commander Paez tersburg, the 
Duke of Serra Capriola.” — P. 29. 

If the names are correctly given, these ambas- 
sadors must all have been accredited by the Lieu- 
tenant of the Master rship— the reigning Chief 
elected “ to preserve the vitali ty of the Sovereign 
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many hogsheads of tobacco and other goods were floating 
about the city, and that the damage amounted to about 
150,0007. From the city of Wells, that the Bishop of the 
Diocess and his Lady were killed by a stack of chimnies 
falling into the bed where they lay. And from 
several other places, that it would be almost endless to 
enumerate the mischief occasioned by this storm. 

“ But it was observable that the effects were not so 
violent in some parts of the north.” 


ale 
aiso, 


These particulars are followed by a “ List of 
Her Majesty's ships cast away,” by which it ap- 
pears that no less than fourteen were lost on that 
occasion. ‘The number of seamen who perished 


was 1,523; and would have been greater, but 
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that the vessels were not fully manned at the | 


time. 

The House of Commons resolved that a humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, beseeching 
that she would give directions for building such 
ships as she should think fit, to make good the 
loss that had been sustained, and to assure her 
Majesty that they would make good the expense. 
The succeeding January 12, was appointed a 
public Fast to be kept all over England. 

The extracts are from the Monthly Mercury 
(vol. xiv.) for 1703, and are longer than I should 
have made them had the reference been to any 
source more generally accessible. 

Cuarces Wy te. 


THE PATRON OF PAINTERS. 
(3"¢ S, iii. 188, 234.) 

No ground exists, except a late tradition, for 
the belief that St. Luke was a portrait-painter. 
There is not a trace in Christian literature of 
such an opinion until four or five hundred years 
after the saint's death. This obscure legend, how- 
ever, was opportunely remembered and brought 
forward when the Iconoclastic controversy was 
raging: an evangelist was too illustrious an au- 
thority on the side of image-worship not to be 
made the most of, so St. Luke's claims to artistic 
distinction were loudly insisted on. The only 
contemporary authority, one who knew him well, 
calls St. Luke “ the beloved physician.” * 

Painting was in those days considered a far 
more honourable employment than medicine. Had 
he therefore practised the higher profession, we 
cannot doubt that his friends would have desig- 
nated him by it. 

Nicephorus, who flourished between a.p. 75! 
and 828, and Metaphrastes, who lived at a some- 
what later period, are but poor evidences for any- 
thing said 
the Christian era. Gretzer, the Jesuit, Alban 
Butler, Ribadeneyra, and others, whose statements 
are based on these authorities had far too strong 


ST. LUKE, 


* Coloss. iv, 14, 


to have occurred in the first century of 


| painter 
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a belief in ecclesiastical legends, and _ too litt) 
knowledge of historical criticism for their opinion 
to be of value on such a question. The works of 
the two latter are very valuable compilation, 
both for the legendary lore they contain, and fo 
the raw material of social history which is sey. 
tered through their pages; but the reader ough; 
to bear in mind, when he uses their works, thy 
the object of the writers in producing them wy 
not simply biographical or historical. 

An ancient inscription is said to have bee 
“found in a vault near the Church of St. Mary 
in Via Lata at Rome,” wherein mention is mad 
of seven portraits of the blessed Virgin, wrought 
by St. Luke.* It would be interesting to hove 
the opinion of some competent antiquary on the 
genuineness, and authenticity of this stone 
Does it still exist? Several pictures are yet 
shown, which credulous persons believe to hare 
been the work of this evangelist. ‘There are two 
at least in Rome; one forms the altar-picture in 
the chapel “ Della Madonna,” attached to the 
Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore. ‘The history of 
this picture has been corroborated by a Papal 
Bull, “of which an extract is to be seen on one 
side of the altar.” ~ Another exists in the church 
of S. Agostino.{ 

These pictures are really specimens of early 
Byzantine art, and as such are very curious. 

“Pope Clement XL. encouraged this belief by 
causing a medal to be struck, in which the tradi- 
tion is commemorated. On the obverse is the 
head of the sovereign pontiff ; on the reverse, the 
with symbolic ox at his side, and 
the easel between them, supporting the canvas on 
which he is sketching the mother — 

“With her Almighty Infant in her arms,” 
who is to be seen seated on a bank of clouda 
little above the artist's head. Lucy Peacock. 

Lottesford Manor. 


ace 
age, 


his 


Iam much obliged to your kind corre spondents 
for their information connected with the question, 
whether St. Luke was a painter, &c. 

Two gentlemen, who have lived in Rome for 
some time, have informed me, “tbat the belief 
amongst educated persons in Rome who have 
studied the subject is very strong respecting St. 
Luke having been a painter.” ‘They have also 
informed me, that a painting of our Blessed Lady, 
still to be seen in the Borghese C hapel of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, has been considered from time 
immemorial to have been painted by St. Luke. 
Another gentleman tells me, that some years ag0 
he saw in “Bologna a painting of the Blessed Vir- 
vin, which was venerated for ages, as having beet 
executed by St. Luke. 

* Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, edit. 1840, p. 449. 


+ Head’s Rome: : _— of many Days, vol. ii. p. 361. 
3 Ibid. vol. i 
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If, according to F. C. H., a tradition existed in 


the sixth century—that St. Luke was a painter— 
the same tradition must have been in existence in 
the previous century, and also in the age previous 
to that, ke. Traditions do not rise up on a sud- 
deo. Indeed, that the tradition is exceedingly 
meient and venerable is evident, from the inscrip- 
tion quoted from Aringhi’s Roma Subterranea by 
your learned correspondent. It is to be regretted, 
that the date of this interesting inscription has not 
been ascertained. 

Ifthe original of the print seen by Mr. S. 
Repwonp could be traced, we might be enabled 
to judge with accuracy whether the portraits were 
authentic. 

May I be allowed to request your correspon- 
dent Nortu-Peat to have the kindness to send 
to “N. & Q.” any further information which he 
may collect respecting the portraits of our Saviour 
and his Blessed Mother, said to have been lately 
discovered in one of the subterranean passages of 
the old Senate House at Rome ? 

Ifthe prospectus were authorised by the préfet 
de police, it may contain something of truth or 
probability respecting the portraits. 

Joun Darton. 


BOYLE’S WORKS: OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 
(3 S. iii. 166.) 


The Occasional Reflections of the Honourable 


Robert Boyle is a very interesting work, and 
its early history is worth recording in “ N. & Q.” 
The first edition, bearing the imprimatur Feb. 1, 
1664, is a small octavo, with two sets of paging, 
amounting in all to 493 pages, exclusive of the 
Dedication, “To Sophronia, my dearest Sister,” 
agned “R.B.,” the long Introductory Preface, 
ind Table (together twenty-two leaves), “Lon- 
don, printed by W. Wilson, for H. Herringman, 
1665." _My copy of this book is a souvenir of a 
ong residence in India, having been picked up at 
one of the book auctions in Calcutta, and I cannot 
"y,with all the opportunities I have since en- 
jyed of acquiring books, that I have met with it 
gan; and here, as “ N. & Q.” is open for re- 
markable coincidences, let me record the three- 
fold one connected with this book: that I had laid 
out in the morning for a note or query myself ; 
fell in with the second edition, in a ramble during 
the day, quite accidentally; and found, in the 
evening, that your correspondent had forestalled 
me! This second edition differs but slightly from 
the first; the title all black, instead of red and 
black; the name of the printer dropped; the in- 


with a Preface, &c., by J. Wayland, Jun., Esq. 
lished for the Benefit of the Society for the Conversion 
and Religious Instraction and Education of the Negro 
Slaves in the British West India Islands.” 
London, Cadell, 1808. 
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“The Honourable Rob. Boyle’s Occasional Reflections, 
Pub- 


Small 8vo. 


On the face of it there would not appear to be 


any connection between the philosopher's Reflec- 
tions and the conversion of the negroes, but Mr. 
Wayland, in his preface, shows their [relevancy 
when he tells us that a mismanaged bequest of 
“the great Mr. Boyle's,” for the Propagation of 
Christianity among Infidels, had been recovered 
through the exertions of Bishop Porteus, who, 
| being permitted by the Lord Chancellor to re- 
commend another institution in which the donor’s 
object might be attained, named that set forth in 
the above title ; and the editor, desiring to aid the 
design, judged that a reprint of the pious and be- 
nevolent Boyle’s work, would answer that end. 
Mr. Wayland is a great admirer of the Occasional 
Reflections; the wits of the day, he says, were 
down upon the book, and to Swift’s malicious 
parody, A Meditation on a Broomestick, in the 
Manner of the Hon. R. Boyle, he attributes its 
falling from great popularity into neglect. 
Reflections, your readers know, are short and 
pithy, arising mostly out of the incidents of an 
angling expedition: “ Upon Fishing with a Coun- 


These 


| terfeit fly,”"—*“ Upon Fishes running away with the 


troductory matter the same, and the paging with- | 
| M‘Ure, and as I find it in the Black Book of 


out break. London, 1669. I am not aware of the 
existence of any other old edition of the work in a 
‘parate form, but I have seen a modern impres- 
sion bearing the title, 


tion. 
that new style of writing, followed up by Flavel, 
and a host of others, in the spiritualizing of com- 
mon events and things. For Flavel I would, how- 
ever, substitute Dr. Spurstow, who rather appears 
to have first imitated Boyle in his Spiritual Chy- 
mist, 1666, which is a book remarkably like that 
under observation, and the rarity of both may 
arise from Dr. Bliss’s presumption that many 
works bearing date about this period, were de- 
stroyed at the printers’ in the Fire of London. 


Sait,”—for example, although there are many upon 


more general topics, and a whole section upon the 
“ Accidents of an Ague;” and being the work of a 
man in general estimation, and on a plan not be- 
fore attempted, they, no doubt, drew much atten- 


Granger says, they laid the foundation of 


J. O. 


JOHN MURE alias CAMPBELL. 
(3"¢ §. ii. 5.) 
The name M‘Ure is a modification of M‘Iver, 


the original name of the Campbells of Ballochyle 
in Cowal, which was locally pronounced M'‘Iwer, 
and variously written in old documents, in accord- 
ance with that pronunciation, M‘Iwer, M‘Ewar, 


Taymouth, M‘Cuire. 


The clan Mac-Iver, of which the family of 


| Ballochyle (anciently Dergachie) is an old off- 
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shoot, can be traced in Argyleshire from the 
thirteenth century, and still earlier in the more 
eastern parts of the country. It was closely 
allied with that of the Campbells of Lochow, 
the progenitors of the families of Argyle and 
Breadalbane, under whose local dominion the 
Mac-Ivers of Lergachonzie and Stronshiray, the 
chiefs of the clan, held till 1594 the hereditary 
feudal oflice of Captain of the Castle of Inverary, 
the principal fortress of the earldom, the Argyle 
family itself then living at Innisconnell on 
Lochawe. 

In the fifteenth or sixteenth century, the mem- 
bers of the Clan-Iver, in Argyleshire, began, in 
compliance with the policy and wish of their lords 
paramount, to use the name of Campbell, which, 
although at first employed as an alias, ultimately 
superseded —as in the case of the Clan-Dugall 
or Campbells of Craignish, the Clan-Donnachie 
(Macconochies) or Campbells of Inverawe, and 
other old septs in the county —the ancient pa- 
tronymic; later, however, in the Ballochyle family, 
which was situated ata dista from the main 
body of the clan, than in the more recent offshoots 
of the house of Lergachonzie, the families of Kir- 
van, Ardlarach, Duchernan, and others (now 


ce 


r 
) 





probably extinct), in Argyle proper. Thomas 
Campbell the poet, I may mention, was descended 


of the Mac-Iver Campb lls of Kirvan. In 1542, 
Iver, or as it is written, “ Ewr Campbell Mac- 
Ian Vic-Eure” of Dergachie, the lineal pro- 
genitor of the author of the quaint but valuable 
View of Glasgow, was infeft in Ballochyle. The 
author, who lived to the age of ninety-six, and 
whose official signature was the authentication of 
important documents, probably found it incon- 
venient or unnecessary to alter the name with 
which he had begun his public career, although 
I have no doubt all the other members of the 
family had done so before his death, and although 
in di signating himself, he used the alias of Camp- 
bell. My copy of the old gentleman's portrait 
bears his name —*“ Joannes M'‘Ivervus alias 
CAMPBELLUS, 2xtat. sux 79.” 

The members of the Clan-Iver, settled previ- 
ously to the fi 
the [Tighlands, retained the original patronymic 





4 















NorTHMAN. 


DRUMS AND FIFES. 
(3"¢ S. iii. 166.) 
Some information relative to drums and fifes 
will be found in Grose’s Mil. Antig. i. 263—265. 
That famous antiquary, however, not having at- 





tempted to give a history of their introduction 
into the service, has left it to any industrious 
plodder of our own day to supply the desideratum. 

These martial instruments are of long standing 





teenth century in other parts of 


company in most regiments, one only being ® 





in the English army, as is proved by the numb 
of drums and fifes that accompanied the eXpe- 
dition to St. Quintin in 1557. The ordnance, ty 
though an insignificant retinue, compared with 
later armaments, was permitted to have the se. 
vices of a fifer. Harl. MS.6844. 

Ward, in his Animadversions of Warre, fi) 
1639, and Barriffe in his Military Discipline, o& 
the Young Artilleryman, sm. 4to, 1639, both show 
the connection of the drum with the army, and ¢ 
its importance in peace and war. Neither of these, 
however, make any allusion to the fife, though j 
must, at the time, have been a recognised instry. 
ment of military usefulness. 

In 1622, drums and fifes were instruments ; 
the service. Markham is, I believe, the onl 
writer of this period who speaks of the fife. His 
5th Epistle of the 2nd Decade is entirely devoted 
to an account of the uses of “ Drummes ani 
Phiphes.” Of these, he states,— 

“ The Phiph is onely an instrument of pleasure 
t he voice of the Drum the Soul 
ind not to the aire of the v e; 
umme) speakes plainely and distinctly; 
loud and shrill, but curiously and con 
' »”’ he concludes, “ it is most necessary 
that the Drumme and Phiph bee men of 
praise worthie qualities,;and of comely an 
proportions, aud indued with all thos 
which should adorne a perfect Souldier . . . so they may 
be . . . . close in all Counsels, Temperate in deliveriz 
Messages, Stout in performing the will of their Com- 
maunders, and faithfull in all their vadertakings.”- 
Markham’s Five Decades of Warre, p. 57, sm, fol, 162 


























Charles II. had hautboys in his service, # 
shown by a warrant dated July 28, 1678, ordering 
payment for making the “ state” clothing of tet 
hautboys and four drummers. Mackinnon’s Cold 
stream Guards, ii. 277, 278.) 

Hautboys were in the regiments of dragoow 
formed for active duty in Treland in 1689. (Jouw- 
nals House of Com. 1 Will. ILL.) 

The Coldstream Guards show hautboys in it 
records from 1717, perhaps earlier ; and the other 
two regiments of Foot Guards from about 1723 
(Machinnon, ii, 331, 332.) <A special allowanee 
for making their “ state” uniform continued with 
out variation from 1725 to 1784; and a revised 
scale established that year, continued in force Up 
to the time of Colonel Mackinnon’s writing @ 
1833. 

A thick manuscript volume, written in a clear 
careful hand by William Hetzler, 1734, is in ay 
possession, bearing the title, Establishments of His 
Majesty's Guards and Garrisons in Great Britau, 
Ireland, Minorca, Gibraltar, and the Plantatons 
With other Matters relative to the Army. It cot 
tains copies of several royal warrants, all dated 
May 11, 1731, fixing the strength of the diflerea! 
regiments, both horse and foot. Except in a le* 
cavalry corps, all the army had drums, two per 
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h of the invalid and Highland companies. 
Fifers are no where me ee ; but pr vision 
made for forty-s hautboys to the following 


ls of four 


aay, ana 


* troops, sixteen 
as Many arule 
goons of six troops, 


. ’ . 
yoys at 2s. each, and the 





same nuli- 





mers at 2s.. ‘ ! 

: . 

ot i t Guards, three hant ior 
be reg it ls. 6d. each i two drummers 

: 

mer ( mpan is. wcu. 
A regi t of dragoons of nine troops, in Ire- 
land, nine hautboys, and as many drummers 


{nother regiment of dragoons, of six troops in 


a like number of drum- 


l,six hauthoys, and 





rhe hautboys and drummers of these two 
revim nts received each 1 . 6 ls 
boys of the 2nd and: 
f iards are not recognised in 
rant of May 11, 1731, although it known from 
Mackinnon, that they bad a number on their 


As they were “ state” musicians, their rich cloth- 





l regiments of 
he King’s War- 











7. 
rous. 


at his m: 








q supplic ijesty’s expense, 
rn they formed no part of the dond jide 
imental establishments 
‘Bri vadier Kane, in his Campaig of King Wil- 
m and the Du of Maribor: ugh, 8vo 
gives, in one of his plates illustrating his new sys- 
tem of discipline, the strength of a re giment of 
dragoons reviewed on August 26, 1745, in which 


occurs one hautboy and two drummers. 

The question here arises, what was the haut- 
lays? If it same as the 
instrument now known as which is 
own through a reed having a narrow neck, it 
could not possibly have been of any military 

ity: nothing indeed could have been so utterly 
neficient for mancuvres or parade purposes ; 
nl I have adduced the above instances of its 
uistence at different periods in the army, under 
aremote idea that th« was either a fife, « 
sme instrument akin to it, producing notes of 
equal shrillness. Whatever it was, the hautboy and 
drum formed the purely martial band of a regi- 
Ment. 

Grose writes that 
asi de j 


were the 
the “ oboe,” 


boy of those 





hautboy 





‘fifes were a long ‘time laid 
armies, and only revived about 1745 
by the Duke of Cumberland, who introduced them 
into tl : guards: the first marching a that 
lopt ed them was the 19th in 17 ‘7. (Mil. Antigq. 1. 
00. ) This would se¢ to establish the veracity 

Tambour's authorities; but some parts of 
Urose’s statement may fa irly be questioned, with- 





in our 





ou ut serious impeachment of his gen mal accuracy. 
Car , * #} ] 

innon, in his Historical Ree ywrd of the 19th 

H oer ~ , . +~ _ 

Hegiment, p. 1 es, that “in the year 1747, 


@ i 
* were introduced in the regiments of infan- 
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priority over other regiments generally for adopt- 


ing the fife; nor can the Coldstream Guards show 
any precedence in this respect to the line, inas- 
much as fifers appear in its ranks for the first 
time between Dec. 1758, and July, 1759, four 
bei added to the two grenadier companies. 





(A kinnon, ii. 401.) 

Fifes, seemingly past question, were 
du ed | into the service in 1747, and the regiment 
that first used them was the Royal Artillery. I 
avow this on the authority of a manuscript I 
possess, written by Colonel Forbes Mach« in of 
hat regiment, who states at p. 12, that “ y i 
fifers in the British service were established in the 
R ryal Regiment of ’ Artillery at the end of this 
war [1747] being taught by John Ulrich, a H 
everian fifer brought from Flanders by Colonel 
Belford, when the Allied Army separated.” 

Whether or no the credit of reviving this useful 
instrument is due to the Duke of Cumberland, is 
not easily determined. In H.R.H.’s service orders 
appended to Sime’s Military Guide, 8vo, 1781, the 
fife is not once alluded to, though much is said 
about the drum. 

From time immemorial the drummer appears to 
his work from musical notes on scraps 
knowledge of his duty 
‘tical lessons of an older hand. About 
ts and calls of the drum 
were put into a permanent 


Whitehall, with 


reintro- 











have done 
of paper, or 
from the pra 
1768, howev¢ r, the bea 
then used in the service, 
shape, and published by Millan of 
this title— Zhe Drummer’s Instructor, with the 
English and Scotch Duty, Beatings, Marchings, 
Calls, &c., by R. Spencer, Drum-Major of the 
Guards, 1768. Many later Drum-Major 
Potter of the Guards published an edition of the 
Drummer's Instructor, which is still to be had at 
Mr. Potter's, musical instrument-maker, Westmin- 
ster Bridge. M.S. R. 
Bron 


acquired 





years 





pton Barracks. 

S. vi. 411.)—In looking 
eT oS 
brough 


MraninG of Brow (1 
over the old volumes of 
find — “* Provincial Words.’ Brow or 
(Camb.), a plank laid across a ditch forming a 
rustic foot-bridge. In East Norfolk this would 
be called a ligger.” 

It may be interesting to some of your 
to know that this same word, Brow, is commonly 
used in the navy as the technical name for the 
plank or “ gang-board” forming the bridge from 
ip to the wharf alongside which it may | 


t o 
some Oi 





readers 


ve 
R.N. 

Printep Wixts (3 §S. iii. 75, &c.)—Perhaps I 
misunderstand the drift of the lists of printed 
wills, for it seems to me a list of the wills which 
have been printed would soon swell to an enor- 
mous lensth. Many of the Chetham Society’ 
publications have printed wills in them, besides 


as 
ly ing. 
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the three whole volumes of them edited by Mr. 
Piccope. I believe the Surtees Society has printed 
many wills also, Bek 
Ranpat Minsuutet (1* S. v. 265; viii. 467.)— 
Two of your correspondents, signing themselves 


Cesrriensis and Botton Corney, inquire as to | 


the identity of two Minshulls bearing the name of 
Randal. Absence on the Continent has preveuted 
my seeing the above Query till to-day. 

The Randal Minshull, librarian of the Earl of 
Oxford referred to, was the son of John Minshull, 


Mayor of Chester, 1711, and great-grandson of | 
Randle Minshull of Hampton, in the county of | 
Chester, who (1606) married Elizabeth, daughter | 


of William Leycester of Warleston and Poole, 
Mayor of Chester, 1609. 
rian of the Harleian Library, in the formation 
and arrangement of which, his letters in that 
collection prove him to have taken great part. 
His will was proved June 28, 1762; he left, it is 
believed, only a daughter, not named in his will. 
He has attracted the notice of the late Mr. 
Disraeli. 

As to the Randal Minshull, the correspondent 
of Lord Malpas, and author of Collections for 
the Antiquities of Cheshire, I have, 1 believe, some- 
where an indication of where that volume is to be 


found, but cannot at this moment lay my hand | 


upon it. Verax. 
Cuurcn or tue Convent or St. Joun or 
Jerusatem (3 S, iii. 229.) — Your correspon- 
dent Inquirer asks, whether the church and con- 
vent of St. John of Jerusalem in Ormond Street 


is connected with the “English Branch of the | 


Order?” As the founder of the church and con- 
vent, I beg to state in answer, that they have 
nothing to do with the supposed “ English branch.” 
The Prioress and Sisters wear the Cross of St. 
John by authority of the Lieutenant of the Grand 


Mastership, Count Colloredo, and the Sacred | 


Council of the Order. The important official do- 
cument, of which I sent you a translation (ante, 
p- 252), will further enlighten Inquirer. 
Grorce Bowyer. 
Stamina (3"* S. iii. 27.)—It is strange that this 
word has never been used by medical writers, as 
we find it made use of in a Latin phrase by Willis, 


the eminent physician, in precisely the same sig- 


nification as it bears now in English. When con- 
sulted about one of the ailing sons of James IL., 
Willis gave his opinion in these words, which 
proved so offensive: “ Mala stamina vite ;” allud- 


ing to James's impaired health and vigour, as is | 


evident from the context in Burnet (History of 
his own Time, vol. i. p. 228, London, 1724). Now 
the stamina or chives of a plant, according to 
Linneus, are its woody substance, and its male 
sources of fecundation. We may thus see how 
the word came to be applied to human beings, 
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This Randal was libra- | 


[84 S. II]. Arr. 4, 3, 


A.’s ingenious soly. 


| and have no occasion for A. 
a singular sense is, we 


tion. The use of a plural in 
all know, common in Latin. Srijuwv éfecuévos, mep. 
tioned by Tav, shows that the word was appliej 
by the Greeks to human beings. Liddell anj 
Scott, in their Lezicon, ably translate it “a thread. 
paper.” Can any of your readers furnish instanees 
of the use of “stamina” as an English singular as fy 
| back as the end of the seventeenth century? My 
own observation does not lead me to conclude thy 
the word is going out of fashion as much as Jar. 
DEB imagines. W. Bowen Rowtanns, 


Pace or tHe Exvepuant (3% S. iii. 209,)- 
Apropos to a late exhibition of a race between a 
| elephant and some ponies on a race-course in 
England. T. S. L. inquires whether Sir J. Emer. 
son Tennent, in his work on Ceylon, throws any 
light on the capability of an elephant to rma 
against such competitors? At p. 299 of the fifth 
edition, vol. ii. Sir E. T. describes the construc 
tion of the elephant’s legs, to adapt them to the 
great weight which they have to raise and carry, 
and adds “ that their formation renders his gui, 
not ‘a gallop,’ as has been somewhat loosely 
asserted, but a shuffle, which he can increase at 
pleasure to a pace as rapid as that of a mana 
full speed; but this he cannot maintain for any 
considerable time.” M. 


Carp Counters (3 S. iii. 231.) — Surely 
“fish” is but the corruption of fiche. “ Ona 
| joué un jeu exorbitant — cing sous la fiche” means 
that each fish stood for tive sous; but I beg 
pardon of S. N. 'T.; actuellement il n'y a pas & 
sous, any more than there are des enfans except 
des enfans terribles. I mean —five piéces de diz 
centimes. Un Vieux Sov. 


As a rider to the editorial note of explanation, 

I would venture to suggest that, in the round 

games in which these fish are used, the pool i 
frequently their abiding place. 

Curupert Bee. 


| Aw Ancrent Doe (3" S. iii. 206.)—I, too, knew 
old Pincher well; and as he was I suppose the oldest 
dog in the world, am glad to see a record of hia 
preserved in “N.& Q.” Our acquaintance com 
| menced in the spring of 1848: he was then, and 
for several years after, in full vigour. Within 
the last few years he lost his teeth; but continued 
| to be a great hand at catching flies, as he lay 
his rug in his master’s garden on a summers 
evening. I saw him last, a year ago, when dining 
at Mr. Miller's hospitable table : he had then be- 
come very thin and grey, and I did not at the time 
suppose that he could have lasted so long. ¥° 
seems to have rallied, however, and his death w# 
perhaps hastened by over excitement at the sight 
of a dead fox. With regard to his pugnacity,’ 
cannot speak: he and I were always on the best 
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fterms, and I believe he always looked upon his 
asters friends as his own. I may add, that 
there is a good photogram of the old fellow at 
Water Eaton. He is taken together with his 
nistress, Mrs. Miller; for he refused to sit pro- 
nerly, unless in her company. 

sie W. J. Bernuarp Snirn. 

Temple. 


The dog was a near neighbour of mine, and well 
known tome. His years may be traced out with 
naceuracy which may bring his age very nearly 
acertainty. Perhaps I shall be able before long 
ysend these particulars. The greatest care was 
ken of him for many years past. On turning 
ver Buffon’s most interesting and detailed ac- 

ant of the dog, I was surprised at being unable 

find any notice regarditig the age of the animal 
yond these words “ il vit assez peu de temps.” 
Nature is also silent on the subject. 

s Animal Kingdom, says, “ The dog is old at 
fifteen years, and seldom lives beyond twenty.” 
The Water Eaton veteran proves how much may 

done by care and domestication to prolong 
nine life. 
Francis TRENCH. 

Islip. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Cuvier, in | 


“ Monday, Sept. 30 [1765]. Théir Excellencies the 
Lords Justices { John, Lord Bowes, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and the Right Hon. John Ponsonby, Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons] were pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood (at the Mayoralty House in Daw- 
son Street) on the Rt. Hon. James Taylor, Lord Mayor 
of this city. Their Excellencies offered to confer the 
honour of knighthood on Alderman Benjamin Geale, late 
Lord Mayor, as a mark of their approbation of his con- 
duct as Chief Magistrate during the preceding year, 
which that gentleman, with a grateful sense of the 
honour intended him, begged leave to decline.”—Pue’s 
Occurrences, 5th October, 1765. 

The question is interesting in different points 
of view; and [ shall be glad to know whether 
any later case can be adduced, and whether the 
right of conferring knighthood is still vested in 
the Lords Justices of Ireland. Now-a-days, 
when occasion requires, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Commander of the 
Forces, are generally the personages appointed to 
the office. ABHBA. 


Tue Histories or IRELAND, PUBLISHED By Sir 


| James Ware in 1633 (3™ S. iii. 207.)—The fol- 


Bast (3"¢ S. iii. 207.) — A correspondent asks | 


forthe first lines of 
Psalm, printed in the Pocket Magazine. I cannot 
say who was the author: it occurs in vol. vi. and 
commences, — 

“Euphrates, thy waters have heard our lament, 

When, as slaves, o’er thy surface we joyless have bent ; 

Though our hearts upon Sion, our country away, 

Have burned as we made her distresses our lay!” 

Ihave twelve volumes of the Pocket Magazine, 
which I think constitute the first series. Do you 
know how many more were published : 

D. Stock. 


[The new series of Arliss’s Pocket Magazine made 
vols, 1824—1826. 


1827 to 1833,—Ep. ] 


KNIGHTHOOD CONFERRED BY THE 
Ticks OF Inruanp (2°¢ S. ix. 485; x. 138).—Mr. 
Garstix, when referring to the fact of Sir James 
Ely and the Earl of Cork, who were at the time 
lords Justices of Ireland, asked whether any 
other instance could be adduced. Mar. Macrean 
replied, and gave several instances of an early 
date, “It is probable,” he added, “there are 
many other cases of a like nature.” 


a paraphrase of the 137th | 


It was continued by Robins from | 


Lonps Jus- | 


Ware having been knighted by Isord Viscount | 


lowing are the real facts of the case :—Sir James 
Ware published in 1633, “ A View of the State 
of Ireland, written dialogue-wise between Eu- 
doxus and Ireneeus, by Edmund Spenser,” in one 
volume, and afterwards, in the same year, in 
another volume, “ Two Histories of Ireland: the 
one written by Edmund Campion, the other by 
Meredith Hanmer.” ‘To Hanmer’s treatise is pre- 
fixed the heading, “ The Chronicle of Ireland: 
collected by Meredith Hanmer, Doctor of Di- 
vinity: the second part.” Sir James Ware states 
in his preface that “ Doctor Hanmer died of the 
plague at Dublin, in 1604, before he had finished 
his intended work.” So that Allibone’s title under 
Meredith Hanmer is incorrect, as also Williams's 
statement that “ the third part of it was published 
in 1633.” Sir James Ware, in the “ Writers of 
Ireland,” says that ‘“‘ Daniel Molyneux finished 
Meredith Hanmer’s Chronicle of Ireland, and 
fitted it for the Press: but,” he adds, “I do not 
know how it happened, the second Part of it only 
was afterwards printed.” I hope I have now 
satisfactorily “ elucidated” Luattawe’s three 
“ points.” Aneds. 


Joseru Anprews (3" §. iii. 122.) —The passage 
of Aristotle which Parson Adams had in his mind 
was probably this, — “ Vilis est hujusmodi vita ac 
virtuti adversa.” I regret that I have not a copy 


| at hand to quote chapter and verse. 


° ° ° | 
Not long since, when looking into a volume of 


Pue's Occurrences (of which old and valuable 
Dublin newspaper there is a very good collection 
i tae Library of Trinity College, Dublin), I met 
with an instance of much more recent date; and 
& Mr. Garstin and 
ty Tsend a transcript of the paragraph : -- 


others may be glad to have | 


Aveustus Lanepon. 


Hymn sy Kine Cuartss I. (3" §, iii. 232.) — 
There is a copy of these verses in the Life of 
Charles, by Harris, who says, “they have been 
omitted in the collection of his works, though no 
doubt has been made of their genuineness.” (Har- 
ris's Lives, vol. ii. p. 146, ed. 1814.) And in the 
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note in p. 148, it is stated that Dr. Burnet 
he had this poem “ from a very worthy gentleman 
who waited on his majesty at that time, and copied 
it out from the original.” ‘The authority referred 
to for this is, Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 
It does not appear from what book Harris 


a little 


says, 


p. 379. 


got his copy, the first verse of which diffe: 
by M. D. 


from the version quoted 
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‘a before us, 


Unitep Srates (3"* S. iii. 225 J—I c annot refer 
your correspondent, Tus Autuor or “ Hearrus 
AnD Wartcurires,” to any published matter in 
illustration of the anti he made respect- 
ing the disruption of the once United States, but 
having myself undertaken an extended tour in the 
United States, North and South, in the years 
1850 and 1851, I can state, that in the South a 
least, at ‘that time, the present crisis was looked 
upon only as a que time. Probably the 
most remarkable warning of the present state of 
affairs wa en in the winter of 1850, by the 
lat - Mr. Daniel We bst oT. the th Sec retary of 
State. On Dec. 23, 1850, took place the Pilgrim 
Dinner of the New England Society, at Astor 
House in New York, on occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 230th anniversary of the foundation of 
the New England States, Mr. Webster in the 
chair. In his great speech of the evening, in 
giving the principal toast, 
in years and station, quite the father of his country, 
took occasion to review the history and progress 
f the States, and their future prospects ; conclud- 
ing by warning his countrymen, in very solemn 
manner, of the dangers of political dismember- 
ment which he foresaw lying ahead. On my ex- 
pressing surprise at any one in Mr. Webster's 
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utterance to, and the quiet way in which 
were received by the audience, an 

friend next me replied, — “ Oh, yes, 
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